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TWO BOOKS OF AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
Travels in Africa during the Years 1879-83. By Dr. 
Wilhelm Junker. Translated from the German by 
A. H. Keane, F.R.G.S. (London: Chapman and 
Hall, 1891.) 

My Second Journey through Equatorial Africa. By 
Hermann von Wissmann. Translated from the German 
by Minna J. A. Bergmann. (London : Chatto and 
Windus, 1891.) 

HE first of these two books deals with a part of the 
period during which the late Dr. Junker carried on 
his second series of explorations in Central Africa. On 
his return to St. Petersburg in September 1878, after his 
first journey to the Egyptian Sudan, he had no intention 
of paying another visit to that region. Nevertheless, 
within a year he was hard at work preparing for a similar 
expedition, and on October 10, 1879, he found himself on 
board the steamer which took him to Alexandria. With 
as little loss of time as possible he made for Khartum, 
whence he started by the Ismailia, on January 31, 1880, 
for Meshra Er-Req, on the Bahr el-Ghazal. This part 
of the journey was made extremely tedious by the 
“ sudd,” or grass-barriers, through which the steamer had 
to force its way. The vegetation of which “ sudd ” is 
composed grows luxuriantly in back-waters ; and great 
masses of it are brought by winds or by flood-waters into 
the river. These masses may either drift harmlessly with 
the currents, or coalesce into formidable barriers. Some¬ 
times they become so compact that a steamer cannot 
penetrate them, and they must be broken up by special 
apparatus. This is especially the case in the Bahr el-Jebel. 
In the Bahr el-Ghazal the barriers are troublesome enough, 
but are not of quite so tough a texture. 

At Meshra Er-Req Dr. Junker met Gessi Pasha, who 
was at that time Governor of all the Equatorial Provinces- 
The two men had a warm regard for one another ; and 
after a little delay, due to Gessi’s numerous engagements, 
they made an excursion together to Dem Soliman, the 
most important of the Arab settlements visited by Dr. 
Junker in the negro lands. Here they parted, never to 
see one another again, for Gessi died about two years 
afterwards at Suez. From Dem Soliman Dr. Junker 
travelled in a south-easterly direction to the territory of 
Ndoruma, a native chief, who, although rather fickle, was 
of considerable service to him. In this territory, on the 
banks of the Werra, Dr. Junker established a station 
called Lacrima, where he remained about two months. 
He then proceeded southward, crossing the Welle, and 
residing some time with Prince Mambanga, from whose 
territory he went eastward to Tangasi. Before the end 
of 1880 he was back at Lacrima, which he had left in 
charge of his companion, Bohndorff. In the course of 
1881 Dr. Junker travelled among several different tribes, 
arriving about the end of the year at the domain of 
Prince Bakangai from Hawash station. At this point the 
narrative stops, to be continued, no doubt, in another 
volume, although on this point nothing is said either by 
the translator or by the publishers. 

So many changes have taken place since 1881 in the 
regions visited by Dr. Junker that his account of the 
mutual relations of the native tribes is now, of course, 
out of date ; but that does not in any way diminish the 
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value of his descriptions of their permanent charac¬ 
teristics. He had a remarkable power of winning the 
confidence and respect of the people, and thus had many 
opportunities of forming a trustworthy estimate of their 
intellectual and moral faculties. Upon the whole, the 
impression they produced upon him was not unfavourable. 
He seems to have been especially pleased with some 
aspects of the character of the Mangbattus, his observa¬ 
tion of whom enabled him to say that the “ tender side ” 
of negro feeling had been called in question unjustly. 
The women of this tribe hold a relatively high position. 
They are allowed to take part with the men in public 
gatherings, and some of them were occasionally able to 
act as Dr. Junker’s interpreters. The Mangbattus have 
a decidedly artistic faculty, which they display most 
effectively in the making of iron weapons. They have a 
kind of knife which seemed to Dr. Junker ‘unsurpassed 
for the beauty and originality of its numerous forms ” ; 
and their spear-heads “present an amazing variety of 
types in the size and shape of the barbs, teeth, and tips.” 
They also “ display surprising technical skill in the artistic 
treatment of diverse wooden utensils and earthenware 
vessels, which, as in all these negro lands, are turned out 
without the aid of the potter’s wheel.” Dr. Junker’s 
geographical observations relate to a comparatively 
small area, but their thoroughness gives them a unique 
place in the literature of African exploration; and 
naturalists will read with interest everything he has to 
say about the flora and fauna of the districts he traversed. 

Scientifically, Major Wissmann’s book is of less im¬ 
portance than Dr. Junker’s. It records his experiences 
during his second journey through Africa, which was 
undertaken in 1886, when he was still in the service of 
the King of the Belgians. His instructions were to open 
various parts of the interior of the Congo State ; to investi¬ 
gate, and, as far as possible, counteract, the proceedings of 
slave-hunters ; and to report on the countries bordering 
the Congo State towards the south-east. He made in the 
first instance for the Bashilange country, where he re¬ 
mained for some time, exploring the region and settling 
various political affairs. In November he left Luluaburg 
at the head of a caravan consisting of 900 persons, who 
accompanied him eastward to the neighbourhood of 
Nyangwe, on the Upper Congo, whence they were taken 
back to their native country by Lieutenant Le Marinel. 
At Nyangwe Major Wissmann was detained by Zefu, 
Tippu Tib’s son, but ultimately he was allowed to depart, 
and reached the east coast by Lakes Tanganyika and 
Nyassa, and the River Shire. 

The most important parts of the work are those re¬ 
lating to the outrages committed by the infamous slave- 
hunters ; but there are also a good many valuable passages 
in which the author embodies the results of ethnographical 
study. Among other peoples described by him are the 
dwarfs whom he met in the primaeval forest. They re¬ 
minded him of portraits he had seen of Bushmen. They 
were “ of a brown-yellowish colour, or rather light yellow, 
with a brown shadowing.” Their demeanour was “ timidly 
modest,” and he had to be careful not to touch them, as 
they were always ready to take to their heels. An agree¬ 
able impression was made by the rounded figures, fresh 
complexions, and graceful, easy, quiet movements of the 
young, but the old “ might literally be called painfully 
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ugly”—a fact which seems to be due to their poor food 
and roving life. 

Both books are illustrated, and each is supplied with a 
map. The map accompanying Dr. Junker’s volume does 
not indicate his routes, which the reader, therefore, often 
finds some difficulty in tracing. 


PROFESSOR TYNDALL'S LA TEST BOOK. 
New Fragments. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. (London: 

Longmans, 1892.) 

E have here a miscellaneous collection dealing 
with various subjects—scientific, theological, bio¬ 
graphic, and autobiographic. Some of the papers are 
lectures delivered at the Royal Institution or elsewhere, 
some are magazine articles, and a few have been added 
for the present volume. 

The personal recollections of Thomas Carlyle will 
be read with interest, especially the account of his journey 
to Edinburgh and the delivery of his Rectorial address. 

The article on Pasteur sketches with keen apprecia¬ 
tion the remarkable series of investigations which, begin¬ 
ning with the optical properties of unsymmetric crystals, 
were diverted by circumstances to the life-history of 
microscopic organisms, and the nature of fermentation. 

The sketch of the remarkable career of Count Rumford 
derives increased interest from local information gathered 
during a visit to the scenes of Rumford’s boyhood in 
New England. 

The lecture on Thomas Young contains a vivid de¬ 
lineation of his personal qualities, and, besides tracing 
his achievements in physical science, gives a very clear 
and intelligible account of the methods by which he 
succeeded in deciphering the Egyptian hieroglyphics. 
In the accompanying narrative, his openness and plain 
dealing are strongly contrasted with the crafty suppres¬ 
sions of his rival, Champollion, who, being a professional 
antiquarian, appears to have thought it intolerable that 
he should be beaten in his own special province by an 
outsider. 

To many readers, the most interesting portions of the 
“ Fragments” will be those which are autobiographic. 

An address, delivered at the Birkbeck Institution in 
1884, contains a sketch of Prof. Tyndall’s early career, 
first as a draughtsman in the Ordnance Survey, then as 
an Ordnance surveyor in the field, next as a railway sur¬ 
veyor in the rush of work which sprung from the “ railway 
mania.” Here is a specimen of his recollections of that 
date:— 

“Among the legal giants of those days, Austin and 
Talbot stood supreme. There was something grand, as 
well as merciless, in the power wielded by those men in 
entangling and ruining a hostile witness ; and yet it often 
seemed to me that a clear-headed fellow, who had the 
coolness, honesty, and courage not to go beyond his 
knowledge, might have foiled both of them. Then we 
had the gianfs of the civil engineers—Stephenson, Brunei, 
Locke, Hawkshaw, and others. Judged by his power of 
fence, his promptness in calcultdon, and his general 
readiness of retort, George Bidder as a witness was un¬ 
rivalled. I have seen him take the breath out of Talbot 
himself before a Committee of the House of Lords. 
Strong men were broken down by the strain and labour 
of that arduous time. Many pushed through, and are 
still amongst us in robust vigour. But some collapsed ; 
while others retired with large fortunes it is true, but 
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with intellects so shattered that, instead of taking their 
places in the front rank of English statesmen, as their 
abilities entitled them to do, they sought rest for their 
brains in the quiet lives of country gentlemen. In my 
own modest sphere, I well remember the refreshment 
occasionally derived from five minutes’ sleep on a deal 
table, with Babbage and Callet’s ‘ Logarithms ’ under 
my head for a pillow.” 

We next find him as a master at Queenwood College, 
Hants, where he had Frankland for a colleague. 

“ Queenwood College had been the Harmony Hall of 
the Socialists, which, under the auspices of the phil¬ 
anthropist, Robert Owen, was built to inaugurate the 
Millennium. The letters ‘ C. of M.,’ Commencement of 
Millennium, were actually inserted in flint in the brick¬ 
work of the house.” 

Having saved some two or three hundred pounds, he 
went with Frankland in 1848 to study science in Ger¬ 
many, and selected Marburg as a place where he could 
live cheaply amid agreeable surroundings. Here, if the 
mists of intervening years have not unduly magnified the 
past, we must believe that he worked without weariness 
for sixteen hours a day. There were about three hundred 
students. Bunsen was the Professor of Chemistry, and 
appears to have given great prominence to chemical 
physics. His lectures included the electric telegraph, 
and a very full exposition of Ohm’s law; and in the 
department of heat he made complimentary references 
to Joule. 

In process of time our student began to make original 
investigations, and his first paper was on the phenomena 
of water-jets. It included the remark that the musical 
sound of cascades and rippling streams, as well as the 
sonorous voice of the ocean, was mainly if not wholly 
due to the breaking of air bladders entangled in the 
water. 

After taking his degree at Marburg, he came over to 
England, but soon returned with his friend the late Prof. 
Hirst to Germany, where he studied at Berlin under 
Magnus, and met Dove, Ehrenberg, Mitscherlich, Du 
Bois-Reymond, Wiedemann, Clausius, Poggendorff, and 
Humboldt. 

The happy associations of University life strengthened 
the predilections which originally attracted him to Ger¬ 
many, and he professes great admiration for the German 
character, which, alike in science and in war, aims not at 
glory, but at the discharge of duty. 

Further gossip of an autobiographical kind is furnished 
under the head of “ Old Alpine Jottings,” which occupy 
the last seventy pages of the volume. Here we find him 
recruiting exhausted nature, after intellectual toil, by 
arduous climbing on icy slopes, over fearful precipices, 
and under a fusillade of boulders shooting down from 
the heights above. 

Perhaps the most vigorous piece of writing in the book 
is that which is placed first—a lecture on Sabbath ob¬ 
servance, delivered in 1880 before the Glasgow Sunday 
Society; and we must not omit to mention the second 
article, which gives a very full account of Goethe’s work 
on colour. It pays a high tribute to Goethe’s acuteness 
as an observer, but gives an unsparing exposure of his 
weakness as a scientific theorist. 

The volume, though not ambitious, contains much 
pleasant reading. J. D. E. 
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